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i INTRODUCTION. 
has acted a buſy part on the ſtage 
of life, is ſo frequently the ſubject ; 
of converſation, that for ſome years 
after his removal the memories of 
thoſe who knew him ate thought. 
to be ſufficiently ſecure repolito- 
ries of his fame; till by degrees 
the fading materials on which 
actions were written moulder away, 
and curioſity begins preciſely at 
the point of time when. the means 
of - gratifying it are loſt.” | How 
nearly this hath been the caſe of 
the. excellent prelate whoſe life, 
character, - and writings we have 

here attempted to defcribe, the 
reader will be able to form a jadg- 

ment when he is aſſured, that in 


more 


. 


* 
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mere than twenty years: Which 
. ene fince the death of 
Biſhop BERKELEY, no account 
m hath yet been offered to 

. the public that was nor either void 
ef truth, or extremely inaccurate 
and defective. Neither 4s this in- 
tended as a cenſure upon ſuck as 
wrote from what information: they 


could collect, and probably thought 


any account, however imperfect, 


of ſo extraordinary a perſon, better 


than none: it is only offered as 


an excuſe for the preſent under- 


[ 


taking, to which the author is 
conſcious he brin gs no other qua- 
lification' than knowledge of the 
truth of every fact he relates, and 
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R. GEORGE BERKELEY, the 
learned and ingenious | biſhop of 
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22 in Ireland, was a native of that 
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| copnty,. of Kil kenny, whoſe 1 went 
oyer to Ireland after the Reſtoration (the 


imily ha ving ſuffered greatly for their 


on = to Charles l 2 and there obtained 
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- from the 'preface, he appears to wr 
written before he was twenty years old, 
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2 L I F E N 


1 author was born March 12, 1684, 5 
at Kilcrin near Thomaſtown, received the 
frſt part of his education at Kilkenny | 
ſchool under Dr. Hintoh, | and Was ad- 
mitted a penſioner of Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the age of fifteen, under the 
tuition of Dr. Hall. He was choſen 
fellow of that college June 9, 1 07, 
having previoully' Auſtaided with: Hon 


4 * „* 


the very trying examination, which the 


candidates for that preferment are by the 


140 an A orgs to — 


though he did not publih At titl 7 7 8 [ 
It is dedicated to Mr, eg fo n to the 
archbiſhop of Caſhel, and 1s followed by 
a Mathematical Miſcellany , containing 
2 very e obſervations and 

| | theorems 


| theorems inſcribed to his pupil. Mr. Jar 
muel Molyneux, a gentleman of whom, 
we thall have oęcafion to male further 
mention preſently, and whoſe father was 
the e friend and WT A 7s of 


"=. * 3 5 
4 e i ee A 1 45 


+ 10 @) o Ther 7 Vi Lee publiſhed: 
in' 1509, 7 74 s of bunt 
Knowledge tel eh year after. The 
_ airy viſions of romarices „to the reading 
of which he was much addicted, diſguft 
at the books of metaphyſics | then received 
i the Vniverſity, and that inquiſitive al at- 
| tention” to the operations of the 85 = 
which about this time was excited by 
writings of Mr. Locke and F. ather Oh 
branche, probably gave birth to his diſbe · 
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4 ber © of the exiſtence of matter. N 
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vr "wh 720 12, the, principles a in 

r. Locke's Two Treatiſes of b 
gem to have turned his attention to the 
A 2 doctrine 
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dodrine of paſſive Gekas i in ſupport 
of which he printed the ſubſtance of thres: | 

mmon- places delivered by him that” 
year in the college chapel, a work which: 'Y 
afterwards did him ſome injury in his 5 
fortune. For being preſented by Mr. 
Molyneux abovementioned to their late 
majeſties, then Prince and Princeſs of 
Wales (whoſe ſecretary Mr. Molyneux: | 


had been at Hanoyer) he was by them 


recommended to Lord Galway for ſome. 
preferment | in the church of Ireland, 
But Lord Galway having ! heard of thoſe. 
ſermons, . repreſented him as a Jacobite, | 
an impreſſion which Mr. Molyneux, KO 
foon : as he was apprized of it, took. care, 
to remove from the minds of ; their high- 
neſſes by producin g the work i in queſtion, 
and ſhewing t that 3 it contained nothing but 
principles of loyalty to the preſent happy * 
eſtabliſhment, This was the firſt occaſion 


of our Author's 5 being Known to 0 N 


Settlüne. ö 
5 13% 


. 


3.4 * 


\ 


now ' ſtabliſhed,” and his compa 
e courted,” even where his opinions did not 
find "ad miſſion. . | Two gentlemen | of op- 
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00 7e Yruary 171 3 he RE: 
an Publiſhed in London a further defence 


of his celebrated ſtem of immatetialiſm, 
in Three Dialogues | Betten Hylas and 


Pbilonous. Acuteneſs of parts 'and a 
beautiful imagination were ſo conſpicuous 
in his writings, that is repurati a was 


* 


5 i | * 


olite principles concurred i in introducing 
um to the acquaintance of the 1 80 
and the | great Sir Richard Steele, and Dr, | 


Swift. He wrote ſeveral papers in Fu 


1 Ha. 1 


Guardian for the former, and at his houſe 
became acquainted with Mr. Pope, with 
whom he continued to live in ſtrict 


friendſhip during his life. Dean Swift, 


| beſides Lord Berkeley of Stratton (D) 


(to whom our author dedicated his laſt 
publiſhed dialogues between Hylasa and Phi- 
Jonous) and other valuable acquaintance, re- 
N him to the celebrated Earl of 

: | Peter- 


aly was 
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eterbarou * who view app Em- 
beflador to the King of Sicily and to the 
_ other, Italian ſtates, took Mr. Berkeley 
with him in quality of chaplain, and r 
Eetarys 1 in November 17 8 


FE, „i bet 8 1441134620 


At Leghorn, bis lordthip 5 well known 
activity induced bim to diſcncumber um: 
{elf of his chaplain, and the g reateſt art 
| of is retinue, whom he left in that town 
for upwards of three months, while. he ö 
diſcharged the buſineſs of his embaſly 3 in | 
Sicily, as our author informs is friend 
Pope i in the concluſion of a | complimen- 
tary . letter x addreſſed to that Poet on n the 
| Rape of the Lock, dated Leghorn, , "May 
3 1 4. It may; not be amiſs to record 5 
2 2 little incident chat befel Mr. Berkeley 
in this city, with the relation of which | 
he uſed ſometimes to make himſelf n merry 
among his friends. Baſil Kennett,” m_- 


author of the Roman Antiquities, was 


OL os « . N 


if, dre Wide: e 
then 
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then chaplain to the En lit factory at 
Legborn, ; the only” place in Italy where 
the En glith ſervice is tolerated by the' 
govern 1 rrietit, ” which favour hac lately been 
obtained from the Grand Duke at the 
particular inſtance of Queen Anne. This 
getittenian requeſted Mr. ey” to 
preach for ban ou Fes The 


YE and with al other formal 

tered the room, and without taking the 
leaſt notice of thi wonderifg dent, 
marched quite round it, muttering certain 
prayers.” Is fears immediately ſuggeſted 
to Him that this could be 10 n Ton a 
viſit fram the Ina 

of his officiating before e 3 4 
Bcence, "the day before. As oon as  . } 
they were 'gone, He ventured witli mueli 1 
caution to. enquire into the cauſe of this 1 
extraordinary appearance, and was happy 

to, be informed, that this was the ſeaſow 


F 5 ap- 


9 ho I F E on | 7 
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pu 
pojnted by the Romiſh calendar for ſo2. 


lemnly bleſſing the houſes of all good . | 
tholics from rats and other vermin. 4 
piece of irie which. ould. ths 
aer ig: girth, i As . 
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He. 1 to Eagland "ah. Len 


Peterborough. 3 in Auguſt I 71 I4, (E) and 
his hopes of _preferment through | this 


Anne' 's 1 he ſome time after e em- 
braeed an advantageous offer made him by 
Dr. St. George Aſhe, Biſhop of Clogher, ' 
and late Provoſt of Trinity ne 


Dublin, of accompanyi ng his ſon, Mr 
Aſhe (who was heir toa very confderele 


pats): in a a tour through Rows 
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At "Wy having now more leifure 
than. when he ficſt paſſed. through that 
city, Mr. Berkeley. took. care to pay. his 
* to his rival in metaphyſical ſaga- : 
city, the the illuſtrious Pere, Malebranche, 
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He found. this. ingenious father in his 
cell, cooking in a ſmall. pipkin a medi- 
cine for a' diſorder with which he was 
then troubled, ' an inflammation on the 
lungs. The converſation naturally turned 
on our author's ſyſtem, of which the 
other had received ſome knowledge. from 
a tranſſation juſt publiſhed. But the iſſue 
of this debate proved tragical to poor 
Malebranche.—In the heat of diſputation 
he raiſed: his voice ſo high, and gave way 


1 o freely to the natural impetuoſity of a 


man of parts and a Frenchman, that he 
brought on himſelf a violent increaſe of 
huis diſorder, which e him off a few 

| _ after? „ 


| Is this frond 3 abroad M. r. 
Berkeley employed upwards of four 
years; ; and beſides all thoſe places which 
are uſually viſited by travellers 1 in what is 


8 He died October I3, I Dia. hiſt. porta- | 
be d' Advocat. * = 
„ B _ 


cal led the grand te tour, his curiolity carried 
him to ſome that are leſs ; frequented. In 
particular he. travelled over Apulia, | the 
Tarenteſe (from which he wrote an ac- 
curate and entertaining account of the 
zarantula to Dr. Friend) Calabria, and 


the whole iſland of Sicily. This laſt 5 


country engaged his attention ſo ſtrongly, 
that he had with great induſtry: compiled 
very conſiderable materials for a natural 
hbiſtory of | the iſland : but by an unfortu- 
nate accident theſe, together with a journal 
of his tranſactions there, were loſt in the I 
paſſage to Naples, nor could he be pre- 
vailed upon afterwards to recollect and 
commit thoſe curious particulars again to 
paper (F). What an injury the literary 
world has ſuſtained by this miſchance, 
may in part be collected from the ſpeci- 
men he has left of his talent for lively 
deſcription, in his letter to Mr. Pope (G) 
concerning the iſland of Inarime (now 


\ Fa in the * of N aples) dated Na- 
ples, 


By. BE HK TL. ut: 


ooh October 22, 171 7 and in another” 
from the ſame city to Dr. Arbuthnott,” 
giving an account of an eruption' of* 
| Mount Veſuvius, which he had the good 
fortune to have more than one 8 8 
1 of e "oy mündet. | 
etc r 01 © A815 
On his way Homeward he drew up at 
Lyons a curious tract (H) De mtu, 
which he ſent to the royal academy of 
ſciences at Paris, the ſubject being pro- 
pofed by that aſſemb ly, and committed i it 
tõ the preſs ſhortly” after His arrival in 
London in 172 1. But from theſe ab. 
ſtruſe ſpeculations he was drawn away 
for a while by the humanity of his tem- 
per and concern for the publie welfare. 4 
101 is well known what miſeries the nation 
was plunged into by tlie fital South Sea” 
{theme in 1720. Mr. Berkeley felt for 
his country and Britiſh neighbours groan- 
ing under theſe calamitous diſtreſſes, and 
in that ſpirit / employed his talents in 
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writing An Eſſay towards greventing the 
Ruin of Great Britain, N London = 


* 


His travels had UE; ſo. far ar opened. 


. to his ee that he ky 
a ready admiſſion into the beſt company 
in London. Among the reſt, Mr. Pope 
introduced him to Lord Burlington, Who 
conceived a high eſteem for him on ac- 
count of his great taſte and Kill. i 1n archi- 
tecture, an art of which his Lordſhip, | 
was an excellent judge and patron, and 
which Mr. Berkeley had made his parti 
cular ſtudy while ; in Italy, By this no- 
- bleman he was recommended to the Duke 
of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who took him over to Ireland as one of, 
his chaplains i in 1721, after. he had been 
abſent from his native country more than 


| fix year, He had been elefed a ſenior 


fellow of * Ken, in Jar 1717, 


and 
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"The year follos bo. fortune pe. — 
ceived.; a conſiderable. increaſe from aver. 


unexpected event. 1 On his. ke ing to | : | 
London, in the year, 1,713, D Jean. Swift 
introduced him to the family... of, Mrs, 


* 


* 
; 


Eſther Vanhomrigh, A lady, whoſe. name 
is no | ſtran ger to theſe memoirs, and took | 


$4 <4 1 12 


him en to dine at her houſe 7 Some 


7 


years | before her death, Vaneſſa had, re- 


moved to Ireland, and fixed her dene | 
at Cell-bridge, 2 pleaſant village in t the ; 
neighbourho 20d of. Dublin, moſt e | 
. with a. view of often n enjoying the co 
pan W f a. mag, for whom. the. ſeems 1 to | 
have entertained, a, very ſingular, attach - 
ment... But finding , herſelf totally di. 
appointed 1 in this expeQtatiqn, and diſcover» 
ing the Dean's copneftion, wigh Stella, 
tha wan io. enraged, oh Dig ASH Mat 


E 


* 
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ſhe altered her intention. of maki aking him m 

her heir, and left the Whole of Her for- 4 
tune, amounting to near 8000 l. to be 
divided equally between two gentlemen 
whom ſhe named her executors, Mr. 
Marſhal, a lawyer, afterwards Mr. Juſtice 
Marſhal, and Dr. Berkeley, S. F. T. C. D. 
The doctor received the news of this be- 
queſt from Mr. Marſhal with great fur- 
prize, as he had never once ſeen the lady 
who had honoured him with ſuch a proof 
of her eſteem, from the time of his. re- 
turn to Ireland to her death. It was for- 
tunate however for Swift, that Berkeley 
was choſen one of her executors: for, in 2 

conſequence of this truſt, the whole cor- 
reſpondence between Cadenus and Vanefla, 
as well as the poem that goes under that 
name, fell into the harids of a man wo 
had ſo much tenderneſs for his friend's 
reputation a8 to burn the letters imme- 
diately, though he faw nothing in the 
youre thar ſhould binder Une Ir publication. . 

| From 


From fone 1 Fe 0 ſince. got 
into print (probably, haſty. extracts taken 
by ſuch as had ſeen them before. they 
came into Dr.. Berkeley s hands) it ap · 
pears, that if there was nothing criminal, 
there was at leaſt a warmth i in thoſe let- 
ters, that juſtifies. Dr. Berkeley's delicacy 
in ſuppreſſing them. Mr. Marſhal, the 
other executor, - had. entered ſo far into 
the reſentment of his benefactreſs againſt 
Swift, and was beſides ſo attached to that 
Betteſworth whom the Dean's ſatiric muſe 
has immortalized, that he was not without 
difficulty prevailed. upon to give | his con- 
ſent to their ae. 3 


1 I 3, I 1724. Dr. Borkeley — 
has fellowſhip, being promoted by his 
patron the Duke of G rafton to the 
deanery of Derry, worth 11001. per 
annum. In the interval between this re- 
moval and his return from abroad, his 


mind had been employed in conceiving 
that 


BY W — 3 8 8 1 2 | | * 


that benevolent projet; which alene en- 
titles him to as much honour as all his 
learned labours have procured m; the 
Sebente for” converting” the - ſavagt' Ame- Ame- 
ficant to Chriftianity, by à College io be 
erekied in the Summer iflands, otherwiſe 
called the 2 of Bermuda. He publiſhed ; 
a propoſal * for this purpoſe, London 
1725, and offered to reſign his own - 
lent preferment, and to. dedicate the re⸗ 
| mainder of his life to the inſtructing the 
; youth 1 in America, on the moderate ſub⸗ 
fiſtence of 1001. yearly. Such Was the 5 
force of this diſintereſted example, ſup⸗- 
ported by the eloquence of an enthuſiaſt 
for the good of mankind, that three Ju- 
niorfellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
the Reverend William Thompſon; Jona- 
than Rogers, and James King, maſters of 
arts, conſented to take their fortunes with 
the author of the project, and to exchange 
for a ſettlement 3 in the Atlantic ocean at 
4ol. -per —_— all their proſpects at 
home; 
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home; and that too at a time, when a 
fellowſhip of Dublin College was ſup- 
poſed to place the poſſeſſor in a very fair 
point of view for attracting the notice of 
his ſuperiors both in the church and 


A 


oth Beeler ee was: not 
acquainted with the world, as to reſt 

ſucceſs of his application to the miniſtry 
entirely on the hope his ſcheme afforded 
of promoting national honour and the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity: his arguments 
were drawn from the more alluring topic 


f preſent advantage to the government. 


Having with much induſtry acquired an 
_ accurate knowledge of the value-of certain 


lands (K) in the iſland of St. Chriſto- 


tain at the treaty of Utrecht, which Were 
then to be ſold for the public uſe, he 
| undertook to ratſe from them a much 
_ ſum than was expected, and pro- 

E poſed 


ill 


| pher' 'Sg | yielded by France to Great Bri> 
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poſed that a part of the pu life money 
ſhould be applied to the erecting of his 
college. He found means, by the aſſiſt· 
ance of a Venetian of diſtinction, the 
Abbe Gualtieri (or Altieri) With whom 
he had formed an acquaintance in Italy, 
to carry this . propoſal directly to King 
George I. (L) who laid his commands on Sir 
Robert Walpole to introduce and conduct 
it through the Houſe of Commons. His 
Majeſty was further pleaſed to grant a 
charter for erecting a college by the name 
of St. Paul's College in Bermuda, to 
conſiſt of a preſident and nine fellows, 
who were obliged to maintain and edu- 
cate Indian ſcholars at the rate of 10 I. 
per annum for each. The firſt preſident, 
Dr. George Berkeley, and firſt three fel- 
lows named in the charter (being the 
gentlemen above- mentioned) were licenſed 
to hold their preferments in theſe king- 
dome till the ne of one __ and 
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B p. BERKELEY. 19 
The Coihumotis, May 11, 1726, voted, 
„% That an humble addreſs be prefented 
to his majeſty, that out of the lands 


in St. Chriſtopher' 8, yielded by France 
% to Great Britain by the treaty of 


- 
a 


TY 


« Utrecht, his majeſty would ie gra- 


46. ciouſly pleaſed to make ſuch grant- for 
the uſe of the preſident and fellows of 


the college of St. Paul, in Bermuda, 


as his majeſty. ſhall think proper.” 
The ſum of 10,0001, was accordingly 

promiſed by the miniſter, and ſeveral pri- 
vate ſubſeriptions were immediately raiſed 
for promoting © fo pious an under- 
„taking,“ as it is ſtiled in the king's 
anſwer 3 to this addreſs. Such a proſpect 
of ſucceſs in the favourite object of his 
heart, drew from our author a beautiful 
copy of verſes (N l which another 
8 age perhaps will acknowledge the old con- 
junction of the prophetic character with 


g Commons Journal, May 16, 1726. 
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that of the poet to have again taken 


* 


In the mean time the Tow: ns 
into a marriage, Auguſt 1, 1728, with 
Anne, the eldeſt daughter of the Right 
Honourable John . Forſter, Eſqz ſpeaker 
of the Iriſh houſe of Commons. This 
engagement however was fo far from 
being any obſtruction to his grand under- 
taking, that he actually ſet ſail in the 


execution of it for Rhode Illand about 


the middle of September following. He 


carried with him his Iady, a Miſs Hand- 
cock, two gentlemen of fortune, Meſſ. 


James and Dalton, a pretty large ſum of 
money of his own property, and a col- 
lection of books for the uſe of his in- 
tended library (N). "the directed his 
courſe to Rhode Iſcmd, which lay neareſt 


to Bermuda, with a view of purchaſing 


lands on the adjoining continent as eſtates 
for the ſupport of his college ; ; having a 
poſitive 


B. BERKELEY. 21 
poſitive promiſe from thoſe in power, that 


the parli amentary grant ſhould be paid 
him as ſoon as ever ſuch lands ſhould be 


pitched upon and agreed for. The Dean 


took up his reſidence at Newport in 
Rhode Iſland, where his preſence was a 
great relief to a clergyman of the church 
of England eſtabliſhed in thoſe parts, as 
he preached every Sunday, and was inde- 


fatigable in paſtoral labours during the 
vrhole time of his e there, Which was 


near two re 


When Mites had been apa for, ir 
was fully expected tliat the public money | 
would, according to grant, be imme- 
diately paid as the purchaſe of them. 
But the miniſter had never heartily em- 
braced the project, and parliamentary in- 
fluence had by this time interpoſed, in 
order to divert the grant into another 
channel. The ſale of the lands in St. 
Chriſtophens, it was found, would pro- 
| _ 


| :* LIFE 0 
duce 90,0001. Of this ſum 80,0661. $ 
was deſtined to pay the marriage portion 
of the Princeſs Royal, on her nuptials 
with the Prince of Orange: the remain- 
der General Oglethorpe 5 had intereſt 
enough in parliament to obtain, for the 
purpoſe of carrying over and ſettling 1 
foreign and other Proteſtants i in his new 
colony of Georgia in America. The 
Project indeed of the truſtees for eſtabliſh- 
ing this colony appears to have been 
equally humane and diſintereſted :. but it 
is much to be lamented that i it ſhould i in- 
terfere with another of more extenſive 5 
and laſting utility, which, if it had 
taken effect by the education of the 
youth of N ew England and other colo- | 
nies, we may venture with great ap- 
pearance of reaſon to affirm, would have 
planted ſuch principles of religion and 


5 Ny * . * as "gh 285 Sone 


C Commons Journd, May 10, „ir, 
5 bid, 
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4 good way towards preventing the pre- 
EG : ſent unhappy troubles in that _ of er 
1 world.” But to geg l - be 


e 


Wy flee! Mani rectived various excuſes, 


8 Gibſon, at that time biſhop of 
London (in vhoſe dioceſe all the Weſt 
In dies are included). applying: to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, then at the head of the 
treaſury, | was favoured at length with 
e following very honeſt anſwer: If 
you put this queſtion to me, ſays 
| : Sir Robert, 205 a8 a miniſter, I muſt and 
« can aſſure you that the money ſhall 
t moſt undoubtedly be paid as ſoon as 
£* ſuits. with public convenience: ; but if 
| 4 vou aſk me as 4 friend, whether Dean 
Berkeley ſhauld continue in America, 
4. expecting the payment of 19,0001. - 
I adviſe; him by all means to return 


home to Europe, and to give up his 


| a preſent expectations.” + The Dean being 
. e of this conference by his good 


Wi 7 Ty v7 v8 e 
if . { IL FFE ot: 


fiend the Biſhop, and ER fully con 
vinced that the bad of ane great 
man had rendered abortive a ſcheme, 
whereon he had expended much of his 
private fortune, and more than ſeven 
years of the prime of his life, returned 
to Europe. Before he left Rhode If. and, 
he diſtributed what oks he had bn 

eee — ps 
ince; and immediately after his arrival 
in London, he returned all the private 
ſubſcriptions that had been advanced, for 
abe e N at his undertaking, 35:9 12 


2 L 
e rho 2 
. 12 


In ahr 1732, he 55 2 ed before 
the fociety” for the Propagation of ' the 
Gofpel in foreign Parts, a ſermon Ainee 
Printed at their defire, wherein, from his 
oven knowledge of the ſtate of religion 
in America, hs offers many uſeful: hints 
Yowands Eu che _ purpoſes f * 
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f the Atl n ic, by producing to 


proof 


had b 0 N confined on the other 
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16 "LIFE oye | 
delighted much in attending to hits 
ſophical converſations between le 
and ingenious men; for which purpoſs | 
the had, when Princeſs of Wales, ap- 
pointed a particular day in the week 
when the moſt eminent for literary abi- 
lities at that time in England were in- 
5 vited to attend her Royal Highneſs i in thi 
evening; a practice which ſhe continued 
_ after her acceſſion to the throne. O. 
| . - this company were D octors Clarke, Hoad- 
. Berkeley, and Sherlock. Clarke 
* and Berkeley were generally conſtlered | 
242ꝛ2ãlĩqs principals in the debates that a aroſe 1 


| hoſe occaſions; and Hoadley adhered 

3 the former, as Sherlock did to the latter, 
4 Hoadley was no friend to our author: he 
affected to oonſider his philoſophy and his 


Bermuda project as the reveries of a vi- 
ſionary. Sherlock (who. was- afterwards | 
Biſhop of London). on the other hand 

mly eſpouſed his cauſe ;- and aarticu- 
1 var when the Minute 
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gut, he: carried a copy of it to . 
Queen, 4: and left it to her Majeſty to 
et ermine whether ſuch a work could 
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r Tein A return : 
| Rhode - Ifand, the 8 often com- 2 
manded his attendance to-diſcourſe with” ' - 
on what he had obſerved- worthy of- 408 


ien converſation engaged chat "IC 
cerning Princeſs ſo much in his favour,” 
that the riel Deanery of Down 3 in Ire- 1 
S nd. falling vacant, he was at her deſire , 
named to it, and the 1 


Ling's letter actually 
came · over for his appointment. But his 
friend Lord Burlington having neglected — 
to ao the royal intentions in proper 1 
time to the Duke of Dorſet, then Lord 

utenant of Ireland, his Excellency | 

was ſo offended, at this diſpoſal of the | 
ben Dear nery in Ireland without . 
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eoncurrence, that it was thought proper 
not to preſs the matter any further. Her 
Majeſty upon this declared, that 
they would not fuffer Dr. Berkeley to be 
a Dean in Ireland, he ſhould be a BA 
and accordingly in 1733 the Biſhopric of 
Cloyne becoming vacant, he was by 
Letters Patent dated March 17, promoted 
10 that ſee, and was conſecrated at St. 
Paul's church in Dublin on the rgth 
of May following by Theophilus Arch. 
biſhop of ' Caſhel, affiſted - mo ths 

- _— and Kilkaloe. * Ji 


N K n 


8 His Lordſhi p regaing, immediately. 4 
his manſe-houſe at! Cloyne, where he con- 
N ſtantly reſided (except one winter that he | 
atten ded the buſineſs of Parti: ament in 
Dublin) and applied himſelf with vigour 
to the faithful diſcharge of all epiſcopal 
duties. He revived in his dioceſe the 
uſeful office of Rural. Dean which had 
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| done into di viſited frequently paro- 
no. and | eonfirmod in the. ſeveral 
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| Iiterary world. The oecaften was hey $ 
Mr. Addiſon bad given the Biſhop an 
account of -- their common friend Dr. * 
| Garth's behaviour in his laſt” illness, 


which was equally unpleaſing to both 
Thoſe excellent advocates for revealed re- 
n. For When Mr. Addiſon 
ſee ths Doctor, and began to diſe 1 
with him ſeriouſſy about preparing for 4 
us 4 ehing dffolution, the other | I 
made anfwer, © Surely, Addifon, 1 
* Rave reaſon not to believ 6 thoſe : 
my friend Dr. Haley, 


dealt ſo much in demonſirs- | 


vom 
F E 8 
OF -* 77 
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of which. 

th doc be me to 
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lich came ut rhe year following, an 


in 1750, are equally monuments | 
of mankind, and of 
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1 1745, + dur: ting the Scots rebellion, | 
s Lordſhi addreſſed a letter to the Ro- 
Catholics of his dioceſe, and in 
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rig another to che Clergy of chat pe- 


ſuaſion in Ireland under the title of A 
Ward to the Wiſe, written 
candour and moderation as well as 
ſenſe, that thoſe gentlemen, hi 
+ their own honour; in 
of November 18, 1749," chou 
5 return their ſincere and 8 
4 to-. che W 
that they are are determined to com 
4 with every® > DI eee in b 
. his 2 to the utmoſt | 
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“ thor's extenſive charity; his y 
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Bu BERKELEY. 
of. Corp, that Mr, Po * had .qu enge 
almoſt deterr | te "make a viſit to, Iree 


ne to 
land on Purpoſe to ſee. a Place, which hig 
_ lad proces out to him with all 
the altes of coloyr 2 and whict 

yet to common eyes preſents RK 
dur a is WT. worthy LF er . 
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The cloſ os don dinea 
| The cloſe of FI deyoted'toith 


: good of mankind, was anſwerable to the - 


begintüng of it; the Biſhop's: laſt years 
beir eee in 3 into 1 


oyn, e ba. * rendered 2 A tarde 
1 to him, the more ſos as his pains 
1 | were exaſp 
& medicine was no other.than the celebrated 


by exerciſe,” o This 


Tar-water ; his thoughts upon which 
tubject he firſt communicated: to the 
2E | world. 
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world in the year thin? 46 URS en 
titled Siris, a Chain. of Philo ſophical Re. 
 fleflions and E nquiries concerning the Vir. : 
zues of Tar-water. The author has been 
heard to declare, that this work coſt him 
more time and pains than any other he 
had ever been engaged in; 4 circumſtance - 
that will not. appear ſurprizing, to ſuch. 
as ſhall give themſelves the enen of 
examining into the extent of erudition 
that is there diſplayed. It is indecd a 
chain, which, like that of the poet 
reſting upon the earth, carries up to Ju- 
piter, conducting the reader almoſt 
imperceptible gradation a thi: pheens- | ö 
mena of tar-water, through the. vows bs 
of the ancient Philoſophy, to the 
| ſublimeſt myſtery | of the Chitin =_ - a0 
oo ligion. It under went a ſecond imprefli on 
in 1 747. and was followed by Furtber R 
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-of che Biſhops; 


| ſhip of the collegiate church 
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| 2 wehte orders, and in Auguſt following was pre- 
med to the rcatnge of, nt in 2 : Va 
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| "el 7 Pr. 7 is not- 992. 
ſeſibd of W Gaal 1 the chancellor- 

Brecknock, and, (by - 
exchange for th the Vcarage of Nan "of the vicarage bf 


'Erookbam! Berks: to which v 5 was added laſt year, "By 


the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, the vicarage of 
Kent. He task the degree of L. L. N. 


February 12, 1768. In the year 1700, he married 


* * of the Reverend Mr. F rinſham, rector 
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his city, with-a-view of indulging 
paſſion for a learned retirement, 
had ever ſtrongly pöſſeſſsd his tünd, and 
3 was one of the rmetives that led dan 4e 
form his Bermuda project, | But as la 
ES body could be more ſenſible than "His 
1 Lordſhip of che impropriety of a Biſhop's 
1 non · reſidence, ks previoufly% x | 
to exchange his high preferr ent for ſome 
. ennonry or hæadſhip at _ Ta 
5 ſucceſz i in this, he a&ally 
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to the Secretary of Stats, tan 
de wignt die rermifßet . ce h 
Rithoprick " worth at at t chat time at eat 
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petition excited his a ft 
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of White-Waltits, Berks, and bf ff hach 
tue two ſons. His elder Go _—_ died 
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to frond the remainder of his days in | 
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: Oxford ke" Ted Highly wiſperted 
by the learned members of that great 
\uncxpeAtedly deprived them, of the pleg- 
'(ure and advantage dori ved from his. xe- 
Lidence umongſi them. On Sunday even- 


ing Januaty 14. 173, 80 he-was-ſiteing 
em of his fumily, Iſtening to:a 


_ ſermon 


dai 1 r! 4 pic n 
.the heart, and inſtantly expiteds,;, [The : 
accident was ſo {udden, that bis hd 
was quite cold, and his joints ſtift, be- 
fore it was diſcovered. is.th lay 
on a couch, and ſcemed ika ber lergys l 
His daughter, on preſenting him with la 
diſh of tea, firſt percti ved his inſenſibi- 
ity. His remains were interred at Chriſſ- 
Church. Oxford. Where there is an ele- 
brot snafllle monument erekted $6. his 
memory by his Lady, who is ſtill living. 
vu had N her marriage ng 
29 1 0 * * N ee Sf 36? wi 
As te his perten, de was a handſone 
An, ita Ct tees full f un- 
ing and behignity, femarkable for 2 
Arength of Umbs, amd, an! his ſebentary 
fe impaired it, of a very robuſt donſti- 
tution- He WZas 9 oſten troubled c 
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be hypochondri ere 
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the baſe-viol from an 12 
ve, the houſe for the inſtrudtion of 
his children! though the Biſhop hiraſelf | 
had no ear for thuſic. He ſpent the reſt 


of the morning, and often a great part 


of the day, in ſtudy: his favourite au- 
thor, from whom many of .his notions 
were borrowed, was Plato. He had a 
large and valuable collection of books and 
pictures, which are now the property of 
his ſon, the Reverend George Berkeley, 
* L. D. 


The nts of his moral. charafiery 
| if it were not ſo conſpicuous in his writ- 
Ingo, might be learned from the bleſſings 
with which his memory is followed by 

the 
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-gevt marhia monument erected 10. his 


memory by his Lady, who is ſtill living, 
and had during her marriage brought, 
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kept in the houſe for the inftrugtcn of 
hi ; Chlldrei 3 though the Biſhop himſelf | 
had no ear for muſic. He ſpent the reſt 
of the morning, and often a great part 
of the day, in ſtudy: his favourite au- 
thor, from whom many of his notions 
were borrowed, was Plato. He had a 
large and valuable collection of books and 
pictures, which are now the property of 
his ſon, the Reverend George Berkeley, 
L. L. D. 


The exralloncs of his i charter, 
if it were not ſo conſpicuous i in his writ- 
ings, might be learned from the bleſſings 
with which his memory is followed by 

the 
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1 little piece is fo far curious, as it ſhews His 
TR. early and ſtrong. paſſion for the mathematics, 


his admiration of thoſe great names in philo- 
ſophy, Locke and Newton, ſome of whoſe 
poſitions he afterwards ventured to call in 
queſtion, and the commencement of his ap- 
plication to thoſe more ſubtile metaphyſical | 
ſtudies, to which his Senius was x peculiarly : 


Ne CEXFHFSR ITE £317; £143 1 1 
adapted. e ATI e 
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works this ſeems to do the greateſt honour to 
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. en p that ever was mad e to diſtin- 
=}. guiſh the im mediate — 9. natural objects of 
1 ſight, from We Cota be Web. cen ac- 
c§Cuſtomed from infancy to draw from them: 
| a a diſtinction, that gentleman juſtly adds, from 
2 which tlie nature of viſion hath received great | 
** light, and by which many phænomena in 
N „ optics, before looked upon as eee 


N his ſagacity; being, as, Dx. Reid obſerves 2, 


* 1 1 


. A SF 
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3 2 4 + Lily it the Mind, _ & 116 Wk. 
5 . 5 2 12 f bs | have 
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| have been clearly and 'diſtindly- -reſolved. 
The boundary 18 here traced out between the 
ideas of ſight and touch, and it is ſhewn de- 
monſtrably, that though habit hath ſo con- 


nected theſe two claffes of ideas in our minds, | 
that they are called by the ſame names, and 
are not Without à ſtrong effort of attention 


to be ſeparated from each other, yet originally 
they have no fuch connect 


| how any object that affected his ſight would 


5 fur rizingly confirmed in the caſe of a young 


— 


2 


affect his touch, and particularly would not 
from fight receive any idea of diſtance, out- 
| neſs, or external ſpace, but would imagine 
that all the objects he ſaw were in his eye, or 


rather in his mind. This laſt very curious 


aſſertion was afterwards, in the year 17 28, 


man born blind, and couched at fourteen years 
of age by Mr. Cheſelden, F. R. S. and Surgeon 
to her Majeſty, whoſe narrative is ſo ſtrong 
in favour of our author's theory, that we 


could not forbear preſefiting the reader with 
an extract of it from the An "Trae | 
_ ations, N * hs 


"F x eo 
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Hon; inſomuch that 
a perſon born blind, and ſuddenly made to 
fee, would at firſt be utterly unable to tell 
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6 When he firſt ſaw, he was ſo far from 
„ making any jndgment about diſtances, that 
he thought all objects whatever touched his 
e (as: he expreſſed it) a8 what he felt 5 
2 touched his ein; . and thought no objects 0 
55 a ſo agreeable, as thoſe which were ſmooth and 1 

5 6 regular, though he could form no judg⸗ 


= ment-of their ape, or guels what it was 


1/4 in any object that was pleaſing to him. He 
knew not the ſhape of any thing, nay any 
one thing from another, however different 
= in ſhape. or magnitude but upon being b 
told what things were whoſe form he knew 

= « before from feeling, he would carefully ob- 


0 q ſerve, that, he might know them again: but 


5 having too many. ohjects to learn at once, 
he forgot many gf them, and : as he faid, at 
* firſt he learned to know, and again forgot 
* a thouſand things i in a day. One particular 5 
12 « only, though it may. appear trifling, x will 
* relate., Having often forgot which was the 
« cat and which was the dog, he was aſh ed 
to aſł; but catching the cat, which he knew 
by g he was obſerved to look at her 
ſtedfaſtly, and then letting her down faid, 5 
c So, puſs! I ſhall know you another time. 
We thought he ſoon knew what Pictures 
1 « repreſented. W hich | yore ſhewed to him, but 
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a : we ford, afthewards we were greg ; for. mn 
t about two months after he was couched, he | 
; © diſcovered at once they repreſented ſolid 
ih bodies, when | to that time he conſidered 1 
1 © them only as party-c gloured planes, or ſur⸗ 
* o faces Gvertthed wit 10 of paint: : but 
© even then he was no leſs ſurprized, expecting 
the Pictures would feel like the things they 
repreſented; 3 and was amazed when he found 
thoſe parts which by. their light and ſhadow | 
appeared now round and uneven, felt only 
t flat like the reſt; and aſked which was the 
4 « lying ſenſe, feeling or ſeeing.— Being ſhewn 1 
4 ö his father's picture in a locket at his mo- 
| 6 ther's watch, and told what it, was, he „„ 58 
8 1 knowledged a likeneſs ; but was vaſtly ſur- | 
| < prized, aſking how it could be that a large 
a . C face ſhould be exprefled 1 1n ſo little room? 
ON "I faying, it ſhould have ſeemed. as impoſſible | 
oF to him as to put a a buſhel of any. ching u into 
a pint.) 3 3 „ a 
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2 (0) Principles 1 * Knowled, 3.1 The 
| "Theory of Viſion is dedicated to Sir John Per- 
cival, afterwards Earl of Egmont; ; the Prin- 
25 ciples of human Knowledge to the Earl of 
17 "Pe embroke, at that time Lord Lieutenant of 
Fcland. I che introduction to this laſt, the 
my . 1 REY e, 
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author quarrels with Mr. Ice 8 account. of 


abſtract ideas and general names. Words, 
ſays Mr. Locke, become general, by being 
made the ſigns of general ideas, and ideas be- 
come general by abſtraction, that is, by a 
power of the mind to conceive ſeparately the 
ſeveral. co-exiſting qualities of an object, and 
leaving out of the complex idea Whatever! is 


x peculiar: to the individual, .and retaining only 
| What is common to it with others of the fame 


kind, to. frame an abſtract idea, wherein all 
the particulars af that kind equally partake. 
According to Berkeley, this operation is in- 
poſſible. A word becomes general by being | 
made the ſi ign, not of an abſtract general idea, 
but of ſeveral particular ideas, any one of 
which it .indifferently ſu ggeſts to the mind. 

F or example; when we prove any thing con- 
cerning motion and extenſion in general, we 
do not mean to ſay that we have an idea of 
motion without a body moved, or a particular 
velocity, or of extenſion, without colour, 


: magnitude, &c. but it is implied, that What- 


ever particular motion or extenſion we conſi- 
ger, the propoſition holds equally true con- 


| cerning it. Again; an idea, which conſidered 


in itſelf is particular, becomes general by 
being made to — or ſtand for, all 
other 
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other particular ideas of the, ame ſort... The 
doctrine of abſtraction, he ſays, aroſe from. a 
miſtake concerning the nature of language. | 
It is ſuppoſed- that the uſe of language is only 
to communicate ideas, | and that every ſigniſi- 
cant name ſtands for an idea: ſince therefore 
names do not always mark particular ideas, 
it is ſtraightway concluded that they ſtand 
| for abſtract notions.. .. But. firſt, the only end 
of language is. not the rr ke of 
ideas, but the exciting of ſome paſſion, &c 
which is often accompliſhed withaut the in- 
tervention of words: and ſecondly, it is not 
neceſſary that names, every time they are 

uſed, thould excite. the ideas they. ſand for z 

in reading and diſcourſe they are for the moſt 
| part. uſed. AS letters in. algebra, wherein al- 
though 2 particular quantity is marked by 
each letter, it is not requiſite. that in every 
ſtep the letter mould ſuggeſt to our thoughts 
the quantity it ſtands for. He infers there- 
fore that we have no ideas but particular ones; 
and that names do not always, at. the time 
they are uſed, ſtand for ideas. 


35 2 ks whale 7 diſpute ſeems to. FG upon 2 a 
 lingle point; whether it is poſſible for the 


. or pure intellect, to frame to itſelf 
3 icleas 


- —— — 5 — 
r 
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ideas which cannot be the object of the 10 1 ; 
gination, cannot be pidtured by fancy; ; 6 
in the language of the Peripatetic ſchool; - | 
whether there is any ground for the diſtinction 

between voruale and parrdopola, notions © and 
phantaſms. The queſtion muſt, we think, be 
anſwered in the affirmative againſt Berkeley; 
by any one who ſhall attentively read over 
Cudworth's Have on eternal and immutable. 
Morality, IV. 1. $. 8, &c. and IV. 3: 8. an 


. 
©; 


See alſo Bolin gbroke's- Philoſop uc 
Eſſay I. p PMs TAR 1754. 


The object of the principles of Auma 
Knowledge, as well as of the Dialogues be- 
tween Hylas and Philonous, is tô prove, that 
the commonly received notion of the exiſtence 
of matter is falſe, and in conſiſtent with itlelf; 
that thoſe things which ire called ſenfible ma- 
terial objects are not external to the mind, 
but exiſt in it, and are nothing more than 
Impreſſions made upon our minds by the im- 
mediate act of God; CANE to certain 


e 


the ordinary on of his qophinment hs 
never deviates; that the ſteady adherence of 
the ſupreme Spirit to theſe rules is what bon“ 
ſtitutes the — of _ to his creatures; 

: ">. nn 
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and ſo effectually Uiſingrithes the _ per- 
ceived by ſenſe from ſuch as are the work of 
the mind itſelf or of dreams, that there is no 

more danger of confounding them together 

on' this hypotheſis than on the common ſup- 
poſition of matter. The not attending to this 
diſtinction, which however is inculcated over 
and over by our author, has led many to ſup- 
poſe that Berkeley was an arrant ſceptic that 
rejected the teſtimony of his ſenſes; when 1 in 

truth the diſpute i is not about the "cally of our 
ſerſations (and ſo far only the teſtimony of 
mere ſenſe extends)—for of this he was as 
firmly convinced as any body could be, and 
of the neceſſity of acting accordingly but 
concerning the cauſes of thoſe ſenſations, he- 
ther they proceed from a ſet of inſenſible ma- 
terial beings without us, or immediately from 
the Creator himſelf. His principal argument 
againſt che exiſtence of thoſe material e | 
SP be r ſeed d to'this Hoes. iP 


BY 'F 
N alt is 


| Sans — are things immediately pay 
ceived by ſenſe. | 

Therefope ſenſible things wh A and con- 

ſſeque a exiſt only in the mind. 

—_ G | x For 


appeals to the feelings of his reader, and aſks, | 
whether by what he calls ſenſible things be 
means any thing elſe but the things he i ima | 
diately perceives by ſenſe? whether, for 
| Nance, when he ſays this table. wiſts, be 
means any thing more than that he ſees, and 
feels it, that is, perceives it by bis ſenſes? if 
you anſwer, that you are indeed immediately 
conſcious only of the ſenſation, but that rea- 
ſon obliges you to infer from. thence the 
exiſtence of an external being which 1 is. the 
cauſe of it, he joins iſſue with you and ſays, 
the queſtion then, i is only whether this external. 
can. is 158. or ee en or matter. 


not conſiſt in the former, ecauſ ion 

ſenſible quality, i. c. an idea; but. all our 
ideas * E inert, including ann af 
tive, bg conſequently nothing can be A cage 
without volition. See Hylas, page 265, Lon- 
gon 1734. But, not to mention that a thing 
js, here alferted which no force. of argument 
0 ever wake out. that 3 5 _—_— 


the ſaine thing with an idea in the mind, it is 
obvious to obſerve, that the whole is merely 
an argument ab ignorantid, grounded on our 


Inability. of ſhewing the manner by which 


body operates on ſpirit 3 an inability, how- 
ever, which cannot take away that of whoſe 
- exiſtence we have « 
Gatisfied. This 


reaſon then appears to 


us to be limply the very ſame that Dr, Red 


firſt pointed ont, the conſtitution of our na- 
. N thould call it in/n#, if ſuch an out 


cry had not lately been raiſed againſt that 


word) which antecedent to, and independent 
of all reaſoning about the matter, compels us 
to believe the exiſtence of a number of beings 
without us both animate and inanimate, with 
2 frrong and- invincible a faith as we believe 


xxiſtence of ourſelves and our own ſenſa- 
| tlons. If we are not to truſt this conſtitution 
in the former caſe, no reaſon can be given 


why we thould: take its word for the truth of 
our on conſeiouſneſs. © It is folly,” = 
Kd Locke, to expect demonſtration i 

ng.” Defcartes attempted to roi 


8 Berkeley could find no 
1 ——— W aud 
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iſe good reaſon. to be 
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tures... The ſucceſs of | theſe enquiries ney 
care. to arenen Mr. Locke 8 ee 


„ 


When the Principles 6 of Fell a Nobeiedhe 
wete firſt publiſhed, the , ingenious | author 
ſent copies of the work to Dr. Clarke and 
and Mr. Whiſton. What effect it produced 
upon the latter, the reader may poſſibly be 
entertained with learning from his own 
words# Memoirs of Dr. . page 7 — 
81. | 18 " 


And perhaps it will not be hereimproper, 
by way of caution, to take notice of the 
+ pernicious conſequence ſuch metaphyſical 
6 ſubtilties have ſometimes had, even againſt 
common ſenſe and common experience, as 
< in the caſes of thoſe three famous men, 
I Monſ. Leibnitz, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Ber- | 

$  keley The firſt in his pre-eſtabliſhed Har- 

Cc mony: the ſecond in the diſpute with — 
borch about human Liberty. — And as to 

the third named, Mr. Berkeley, he pub- 

6 liſhed A. D. 1710, at Dublin, this meta- 
6 phyſick notion, that matter was not a. wad 
* things nay, that the common: pinion 'F 


He was pleaſed to ſend Dr. Clarke and my- 

* ſelf, each of us, a book. After we had 
© both peruſed it I went to Dr. Clarke, and 
diſcourſed with him about it to this effect; 
<:that I, being not a metaphyſician, was not 
able to anſwer Mr. Berkeley's ſubtile pre- 
©. miſery though I did not at all believe his ab- 
© ſard; concluſſon. I therefore deſired that he, 

who was deep in ſuch ſubtilties, but did 
not appear to believe Mr. Berkeley's con- 
« cluſions, would anſwer him; which taſk he 
* declined. I ſpeak not theſe —— with in- 
tention to reproach, either Mr. Locke or 
Dean Berkeley. I own the latter's' great 

« abilities in other parts of learning; and to 

*. his noble deſign of ſettling a College in or 
| e near the Weſt Indies, for the inſtruction of 

the natives in n arts and in the principles 

iſtianit zeartily: with all poſſible 
s uccolke 6; is * pretended metaphyſick 
« ſcience itſelf, derived from the ſceptical dif 
© putes of the Greek philoſophers, not thoſe 
particular great men who, have been unhap - 
* pily impoſed on by it, that I complain of. 
1 Accordingly when the famous Milton had a 
mind to repreſent the vain reaſonings of 
« wicked ſpirits in Hades, he deſcribes it by 
. N endleſs train of metaphyſicks thus: 


_ | OM Others 


— ws * 


(9 Lord — of — Swift 
preſented hit to this nobleman as his zelten, 
with, this hutnorous ſperch, bat be vas gvod 
. 

of Swift, page 122, wol 1754. In a letter 
to Stella, April 12, 2773, the Deas Fpeiks 
thus: I went to court to- day on purpols 
2 We ene er fee 
ne. "That i. dende i a ety . 


«T ene Med the ininifters, 
— — his rita 


9 
ot 


© eee —— 
delping eee deen of worth in the 
1 nn . 


© Anguft 1714.) _ Tow zirds the af 
chis year he had a fever, in deſcribin ng the 
event of which to his friend Swift, Dr. Ar- 
buthndtt cannot forbear indes 2 little of 
mat peaſantry on Berkeley's ſyſtem, with 
| which it e fince been treated by 
„„ 5 


N ern 


31 


ſuch as could not, or would not, be at the 
Pad to acquire a thorough: knowledge of it. 
„rr 19. lakes Mou — — 


+ very hand. — A Saba lade 
*. ides af a irangs. fever on bim - ſa ſtrong, 
that it Wm — to datroy min 
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1 vs fi- 


„ - bis obſervations n Sah 
d wu his only in that country his 
r to 4 5 heard from him; 


nfs, . acid, 15 796+ he found. the, ruins. of 
à moſt magnificent. temple dedi 0 P. 
lux, to Which the natives have given — 
gellation of Tempio 4 Pulei, corr 
Follucci ;, 1020 9 pining 
3 taken the na 
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00 Hi, FS ts Page and. Ariyglnat.} 
The firſt is in Pope's Works, Vol. VIII. p. 


259, London 1757, The other is in the Phi- 


loſophical Tranfactions, Ne 353. We hall 
make no apology eee bath a place 
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N 36-6 1 ghorn, May 15 1714. a 
8 As Take ingratit d. 40 be a greater ese | 
* than impertinence, J chuſe rather to run the 
riſque of being thought guilty of the latter, 
than not to return you my thanks for a 
very agreeable entertainment you JE now 
<-gaye ths; vIthave” aotidcatdlty® mer Wit 
your Rape of the Lock here, 
ll | _ © ſeen it before, Style, painting, judgment, 
i * ſpirit, T had already admired in other ef 
| en edis but in 5 1 an chien 
< with the magie of your invention, with all 
| < thoſe: images, © 2 alluſions, and inexplicable 
E beauties, Which you raiſe ſo ſurpriſin gly, 
and at the ſame time ſo naturally, out of a2 
< trifle, And yet I cannot ſay that I was 
*: more" pleaſed with the reading of it, chan 1 
with che pretext it gives me to renew 
in your thoughts the remembrance of one 
who values no happineſs beyond the friend- 
< ſhip of men of wit] By, and * 
8 atis. ä 
FT 41 we to bee hear you mention 
* . half · formed deſign of coming to Italy. 
© What might we not expect rom a muſe that 
+ ſings fo well in the bleak climate of Eng- 
{ land, if "ſhe ft de lane warm fin, and 
« breathed 
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17 There — an incredible number of 
Poets chat haye all the inclination, but want 
the genius, or perhaps the art of the ancients. 
* Some among them who underſtand Engliſh, 
to reliſh our authors ; 30 and 1 am in- 
that at e they haye tranſlatecl 
n into Italian verſe. If one who knows 
w to write like the old Latin ꝓoets 


: — it would probably be a 


* 29 


BF * 
f. 
* , 


: * _— | to. retrieve them from their cold tri- 
eits, to an imitation of their pre- 


6 785 — ren 1 
OW: ꝗnot whether it might not be 


4 


| worth.» poat's while, to 


« and purling fircams, aue no. . 
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0 weben neceſſary that he — the Alps. ; 


Fon will ux e it is alk in 


eee makes me ſo fond of giving advice ta 


one who has no need of it? If you came 


ONS theſe parts'Tdhould fly te fee you. 1 


| am here (by the favour of my good friend 


the: Dean of St. Patrick's) zin n ty o 


„ Chaplain to the Earl of Peterborough, who | 


abput three months ſince left the grea 
< part of his family in this town. God kne 
4 8 1 we hal my here. Jam, 
ie,, NG 07 „oc, . 

April 17, 1717, with much ate I 
« reached? the top of Mount Veſuvius, in 
which 1 ſaw a vaſt aperture full of fmoke, 


which hindered the ſeeing its depth the 


e figure. I heard withifl that orrid 

«.certain odd ſounds; which feemed to pro- 
* ceed from the belly of the mountain; a ſort 
of mürmuring, ſighing, throbbing, thurn- 
* ing, daſhing (as 1 it were) of "waves, arid be- 


6. tween whiles 4 noiſe like that of thünder or 


©:eannon, which was conſtantly attended \ with 
4 clattering like that of tiles falling from 
„the tops of houſes on the ſtreets. Some- 


4 | ON times 
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Leime gd changed, the ſmoke grew 
thinner, dilcovering..a very ruddi flame, 
f and tha-jaws, of che pan or crateriſtreaked | 

<; th red ,and ſeveral thadesof yellow: After 
5 an hour's ſtay the ſmoke, being moved by 
3 the wi 1, gave us ſhort and partial proſpects 
«of the great hollow, - in the flat bottom of 
c which E;could diſcern two furnaces almoſt. 
* .contiguous: . that on the left, ſeeming about 
6 three Fards in diameter, glowed with red 

« flame, and, threw up red- hot ſtones with: - 
6 hideous. noiſe, Which, as they fell back, 
cauſed the, fore mentioned clattering. May 

« 8, in the morning, I aſcended, to the top of. 
c Veſuvius a. ſecond time, and found a dif- 
6 "ferent face of things, | The ſmoke aſcending 
* upright, gave ; a full proſpect. of the crater, : 
c which, as I could. judge, i is about a mile in. 
2 circumference, and an hundred. yards deep. 
EA conical mount had been formed ſince my. 
6 laſt viſit, in the middle of the bottom: this 
c mount, I could ſce, was made of the ſtones 
e thrown up and fallen back again into the 
6 crater. . In, this new. hill remained the two 
5 © mounts c or furnaces already mentioned: that 

4 on our left was in the vertex of the hill, 
6 ' whic ch it had formed round it, and raged, 
© more violently _ before, throwing, up. 
e . every 
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every three or Sour miautes wit d dreadful 
© bellowing a vaſt number of ved hot ſtones, 
ſometimes in appearance above a thouſand, 
„and at leaſt 3000 feet higher than my head 
I ſtood upon the brinle: but there being 
* little-or; no wind, they fell back perpendi- 
© cularly into the crater, increaſing the conical 
© hill. The other mouth to. the right was 
© lower in the ſide of the fire new formed, 
hill : I could diſcern it to be filled with red 
hot liquid matter, like that in the furnace 
of a glaſs-houſe, which raged and'wrought as. 
the waves of the ſea, cauſing a ſhort abrupt. 
<-noiſe like what may be imagined to proceed, | 
from a ſea of quickfilver daſhing among | 
« uneven rocks. This tuff would ſometimes, 
« :fpew over and rün down the e convex fide of 
«'the conical hill; and appearing : at firſt red-, 
© hot it changed colour, and hardened as it 
cooled, fhewing the fr rudiments of an 
eruption, or if 1 may ſo ſay, an eruption in 
„miniature. Had the wind driven in our 
« faces, we had been in no finall danger of 
© ſtifling by the fulphureous make, or being 
© knocked on the head by lumps of molt 2 
© minerals which we faw had Gains allen 
© on the brink of the crater, upon thoſe ſhots 
bh, from the gulf at bottom, | But ws ths wind 
* Was 


«< wis favourable,” 1 had an opportunity to 
ſurvey this odd ſcene for above an Hour and 
a half together, during which it was very 
obſervable, ' that all the volleys of fmoke, 
flame; and butning ſtones, came only out 
of the hole to ourleft, while the liquid ſtuff 
in the other mouth wrought and overſſowed, | 
3 already defcribed. June 3, 
after a horrid noiſe, - the mountain was ſeen. 
a « at — to ſpew a little out of the crater. 
© The fame continued the 6th. The 7th, no- 
thing was obſerved till within two hours of 
_ © night, when it began a hideous bellowing, 
_ © which continued all that night and the next 
day till noon, cauſing the windows, and, as 
* ſome affirm, the very houſes in Naples ta, 
« flake. From that time it ſpewed vaſt quan- 
«. tities of molten ſtuff to the South, which 
_ © ftreamed down the fide of the mountain 
5 Uke a great pot boiling over. This evening 
returned from a voyage through Apulia, 
and was furprized, paſſing by the North ſide 
of the mountain, to ſee a great quantity of 
$4 ruddy ſmoke lie along à huge tract of ſky 
over the river of molten ſtuff, which Was 
+ itſelf out of ſight. The th, Veſuvius 
E raged leis violently: that night we ſaw from 


6. 5 1280 A column of fire ſhoot between 
© whiles 
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vdbiles out of its ſummit; The oth,” when 
e thought all would.. have been; oyer, the 
I mountain grew very outragious again, 
6 roaring and groaning moſt dreadfully. You - 
6. .cannot form a juſter idea of Ginge in 
Ithe moſt violent fits of it, than by imagin 
ing a mixed ſound made up of the raging 
5 of. a tempeſt, the murmur of a troubled - 
0 ſea, and the roaring of thunder and-artil-. 
* lery, confuſed all together. It was very 
0 terrible as we heard it in the further end of 
N aples, at the diſtance of above twelve 
5 miles this moved my curioſity to approach 
. the mountain. Three or four of us got into 
I a boat, and were ſet aſhore at Torre del Greco, 
c 5 town ſituate at the foot of Veſuvius to the 
6 South - weſt, whence we rode four or fire 
1 miles before we came to the burning river, 
« which was about midnight. The roaring of 
© the volcano grew exceeding loud and bor 
« rible as We. approached. J obſerved a mix- 
ture of colours. in the cloud over the crater, 
« green, yellow, red, and blue; there was. 
* likewiſe a ruddy diſmal light in the air over 
6 that tract of land where the burning river 
c flowed; aſhes continually. ſhowered on us 
« all the way, from the ſea-coaſt : all which cir-. 
2 ee ſet off and augmented by the. 
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0 horror 
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horror ati ftence of the night, made a 
ſcene the moſt uncommon and aſtoniſhing * 
ever ſaw, Which grew ſtill more extraordi- 
4. nary'as we came nearer the ſtream. Imagine 
a vaſt torrent of liquid fire rolling from the 
top down the fide of the mountain, and 
« with irreſiſtible fury bearing down and con- 
6 ſuming vines, olives, fig trees, houſes; in 
* word, every thing that ſtood in its Way. 
This mighty flood divided into different 
* channels, according to the inequalities, of 
« the mountain: the largeſt ſtream ſeemed 
„ half a mile broad at leaſt, and five miles 
E long. The nature : and conliſtence of theſe 
* fo much” exactneſs and truth by B orellus, i in 
© his Latin treatiſe of Mount Etna, that 1 
need ſay. nothing of it. 1 walked ſo far be- 
fore muß companions u up the mountain, along 
| © the fide” of the river of fire, that I was 
* obliged to retire in great haſte, the ſulphu- 
5 Pri Lean haying ſurprized me, and almoſt 
al en away 1 my breath. During our return, 
1 15 was about three gclock in the morn- 
10 ing, we conſtantly. heard the murmur and 
5 groanin 8 of the mountain, which between 
C whiles' would burſt out into louder. peals, 
F throwing up huge ſpouts of fire and burn- 
6 ing 


6 « ing ſtones, which fallin 
© ſembled the ſtars in our "a —_— 
b times I obſerved two, at others three diſtinc᷑t 


2 columns of flame; 35 and ſometimes one yalt 


one that ſeemed to fill the whole crater. 


© Theſe burning columns and the fiery, tones 


© ſeemed to be ſhot 1000 feet | 
© above the fummit of the volcano... The 


A rith at night 1 obſerved it from a terraſs - 
P Naples, to throw up inceſſantly ; a vaſt bod 


* 


e of fire, and great ſtones to a furprizing 


I height. The 12th” in . the. morning it 


darkened the ſan with, aſhes. and ſmoke, 


FE OST 


< cauſing a ſort of eclipſe. Horrid bellowings 


„this and the foregoing day were he⸗ 


NN aples, whither part of the aſhes alſo reached. 


At night I obſerved it throw u up flame as on 


« the 1Ith. On the 13th the wind changing, 


'Y IS * * 


e ſaw a pillar of black fmoke ſhot upright 


* 0 a7 prodigious height: J at. night 1 abſeryed 
the mount caſt up fire as before, thou ch not 


* 0 diſtinctly becauſe of the oke. 


* 73th, a thick black cloud hid the mountain 
from Naples. The I 5th in the Ne the 
court and walls of our houſe in Naples 


covered with aſhes. ' The 16th, ET Welke 


was driven by à Weſterly wind 


1 


6 town to the oppolite. fide of the mountain. | 


DE | The 
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„The 17th the fincke” appeared much dimi- 
© niſhed, fat, and greaſy. The 18th the 
"> « whole” appearance ended ; the mountain re- 
<© maining perfectly quiet without any viſible 

* ſmoke or flame. A gentleman of my ac- 
* quaintance, whoſe window looked toward 

_ © Veſuvius, aſſured me that he obſerved ſeve- 
« ral flaſhes, as it were of lightening, iſſue 
out of the mouth of the volcano. It is not 
worth while to trouble you with the con- 
jectures I have formed concerning the cauſe 
of theſe phznomena, from what I obſerved 
in the Lacus Amſancti, the Solfatara, &c. as 
well as in Mount Veſuvius. One thing I 
may venture to ſay, that I faw the fluid 
matter riſe out of the centre of the bottom 
of the crater, out of the very middle of the 
mountain, contrary to what Borellus ima- 

< gines, whoſe method of explaining the erup- 
tion of a volcano by an inflexed ſyphon 
c and the rules of hydroſtatics, is likewiſe 
< inconſiſtent with the torrent's flowing down 
from the very vertex of the mountain. I 
| © have not ſeen the crater ſince the eruption, 
but deſign to viſit it again before I leave 
$ Naples. I doubt there is nothing in this 
5 | . 6 worth 
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Contains a numbe 
thyr's: life, and is beſides a proof, as well-of | 


| NOTE S. 
Worth ſhewing: the Society; as to that, you 


„will uſe your diſcretion. 


F. (it thould be G 0 BERKELEY. 


a) A Jad De lr, The 8 ha” 
tions in this treatiſe are, 1. That neither the 


beginning nor the communication of motion 
can juſtly be aſcribed to body, which is 


wholly incapable of action, but muſt be re- 


ferred to ſpirit only, and ultimately to the 


ſupreme Spirit, the fountain of all things. 


2. That pure ſpace is a mere figment of phi- 
loſophers ; ſpace not being abſolute, but rela- 
tive to the bodies comprehended in it: ſo that 


if theſe were annihilated, ſpace would periſſi Z 


along with them, like all other relations, which 
cannot be conceived to exiſt without __ 
correlatives. | | 


W's 4 Propoſal Fa Dinka". the favage 
Americans.) With this propoſal he carried a 
letter of recommendation from Dean Swift 


to Lord Carteret, Lieutenant of Ireland, 


which deſerves a place here, both becauſe it 
ber of particulars of our Au- 


he: friendly N the writer, as of his 
2 and addreſs : - 


0 Sep- 


NOTES 


67. 
tt September 3, 1724.— There is a gentle- 


man of this kingdom juſt gone for England; | 
it is Doctor George Berkeley, Dean of Derry, 


the beſt . preferment among us, being worth 


about 11001. a year, He takes the Bath in 
his way to London, and will of courſe attend 


your Excellency, and be preſented I ſuppoſe 


by his friend my Lord Burlington ; and, be- 
cauſe I believe you will chuſe out ſome very 
idle minutes to read this letter, perhaps you 
may not be ill entertained with ſome account 


of the man and his errand. | He was a Fellow 


in the Univerſity here, and going to England 


very young, about thirteen years ago, he be- 


came the founder of a ſect there called the 


Immaterialiſts, 'by the force of a very curious 
book on that ſubject: Dr. Smalridge and many 


other eminent perſons were his proſelytes. 1 


ſent him Secretary and Chaplain to Sicily with 
my Lord Peterborough; and upon his Lord- 


ſhip's return, Dr. Berkeley ſpent above even. 


years in travelling over moſt parts of Europe, 
but chiefly throu gh every corner of Italy, 


. . Sicily, and other iſlands. When he came 


back to England he found ſo many friends, 


that he was effectually recommended. to the 
Duke of Grafton, by whom he w 
made Dean of Derry. Tour Excell 


lately 
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be frighted when I tell you all this is but an 
introduction; for I am now to mention his 
_ errand. He is an abſolute philoſopher with 


regard to money, titles, and power; and for 


three years paſt hath been ſtruck with a no- 
tion of founding an Univerſity at Bermuda, 
by a charter from the crown. He hath ſe- 
duced ſeveral of the hopefulleſt young clergy- 


men and others here, many of them well pro- 


_ vided for, and all of them in the faireſt way 


of preferment : but in England his conqueſts 
are greater, and I doubt will ſpread very 
far this winter. He ſhewed me a little tract 
which he deſigns to publiſh, and there your 


Excellency will ſee his whole ſcheme of a life 


academico-philoſophical (I ſhall make you re- 
member what you were) of a college founded 
for Indian ſcholars and miſſionaries, where he 


moſt exorbitantly propoſeth a whole hundred 


pounds a year for himſelf, forty pounds for a 
fellow, and ten for a ſtudent. His heart will 


break if his Deanery be not taken from him, 


and left to your Excellency's diſpoſal. I dif- 
courage him by the coldneſs of courts and 


miniſters, who will interpret: all this as im- 


poſſible, and a viſion; but nothing will do. 


And therefore I do humbly entreat your Ex- 
vellency either to uſe ſuch perſuaſions as will 


+ keep 


Keep one of the firſt men in this kingdom for 
learning and virtue quite at home, or aſſiſt 
him by your credit to compaſs his romantic 
deſign ; which however is very noble and ge- 
nerous, and directly proper for a great perſon 
of your excellent education to encourage.” 


(K) Certain Lands in St. Chriftopher's.] 
« The iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, faith 
Anderſon, Hiſtory of Commerce, Vol. II. 
having been ſettled on the very ſame day 
& and year by both England and France, 
% A. D. 1625, was divided equally between 
« the two nations. The Engliſh were twice 
6c driven out from thence by the French, and 
as often re-poſſeſſed themſelves of it. But 
at length, in the year 1702, General Cod- 
« drington, Governor of the Leeward Iſlands, 
e upon advice received that war was declared 
* by England againſt France, attacked the 
« French part of the iſland, and maſtered it 
e with very little trouble. Ever ſince which 
<« time that fine iſland has been ſolely poſſeſſed 
« by Great Britain, having been formally 
c“ conceded to us by the treaty of Utrecht.” 
'The lands, therefore, which had belonged to 
the French planters, by this ceſſion became 
the property of his Britannic Majeſty, I he 
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ls for a theſe lands wore 


malle to the Forde c Trade in 1717: ſee 
th eln h Comm 


nons. After W 


| was mentioned r Berkeley to Br Robert 
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O To King Grirge l. Þ be Ge uftem 'of 
: this pritice to unbend his mind in the evening 


by collecting together a company of philoſd- 
phical foreigners, who diſeourſed in an eaſy 


and familiar manner with enth other, entirely 


who- generally walked! are ſat in a re- 


_ part of the chamber. One of this ſelect 


company was Altieri; and this gave him an 


por taniey of laying . ' friend's 1 
before the ers 1 


00 4 n . 2 They run thus: 


The U diſguſted at an age and clo 


Barren of every glorious theme, 
In diſtant lands now waits a re 


Producing ſubjects worthy. fame; 


e 
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V ANY ſuch ſcenes: enſue, my 
Hef rce of art by nature ſeems outdone, 


Fil 
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a happy climes, the feat of innocence,” 
Where nature guides, and Gd rler - 


. | Where men ſh ah not impoſe for tut and ſerle 


QI» A 


"TIO pedantry'of courts and del 


There mall be ſung another golden a N 
The riſe of empire and of arts, 2 


«1 "The good and great inſpiring epic rage," 1 


Te wiſcit heads and-nobleſt hearts. FUG 
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bln ſuch as Europe breeds in in her decay yl 
Suech as the bred when freſh and young, 
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— of empire takes ebf 
The four firſt acts already paſt, 

4 Afth fall cloſe the drama with the day: 
Time's) noble offspring! is the laſt, * | 
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*. N His RF; Library, ] Dr. | Berkeley ts 
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left a monument of his ſkill in architecture in 


„me very 2 deſigns of this and other 


« l 
— AS een 


* 0 r E 8. . 
ere from the San fog 


Sn fame rk animate __ lay, | 


72 N =O”; CY E 18. 
parts of his new college, drawn — 


which were formerly in the poſſeſſion of the 
Rev. Dr. Raymond, Vicar of Trim, and are 


now the property of his grand · daughter Mrs. 
| Ewing, widow of Mr. Thomas Ewing, an in- 
genious and ſpirited . Bookſeller of Dublin 


| Lately deceaſed, whoſe death has deprived the 


public of what has long been much wanted, a 
i complete edition of. ITE Toney! s works 
in 4to. 


3 


(o) W new i any: 8 bis own 


| Syftem.]- The. moſt remarkable of theſe is a 


proof of the exiſtence of God, from the prin- 


ciples eſtabliſhed in the New Theory of Viſion. 
It is an argument ad hominem, in anſwer to a 


ſomewhat unreaſonable demand of a minute 


Philoſopher, who inſiſts upon having the fame 
evidence for the being of a God, that he has 


for that of his fellow mortals, to wit, the uſe 
of ſpeech. It is the arbitrary uſe, ſaith the 


objector, of ſenſible ſigns, which have no 
ſimilitude or neceſſary connection with the 
things ſignified by them, and which yet ſug- 
geſt to my mind an endleſs variety of things 
ſerving to inform me, and direct my conduct 


both preſent and future; it is this principally | 


that convinces me of the exiſtence of another 


intel» | 
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PER thinking perſon, ſpeaking to me: 
ſhew me that God ſpeaks to man in the ſame 
manner by the intervention of arbitrary ſigiis; 
no matter by which ſenſe they enter into the 
mind, whether by the ear or the eye, provided 
they have no neceflary connection with the 
things they ſuggeſt—ſuch a proof as this only 
will content me. Such a proof as this you 
actually have; n his opponent, in the 
connection you find between the objects of 
your ſight and touch, which is perfectly arbi- 
trary, and as much learned from experience 
as the ſignification of words i is. A man born 
blind would not, at firſt receivin 8g his fight, 
be able from the viſible appearance or figure 
of an object to form any judgment of its 
tangible diſtance or figure, no more than a 
Chineſe upon firſt hearing the words man 
and tree, would think of the things ſignified 
by them: in both caſes there muſt be time 
and experience to acquire a habit of knowing 
the connection between the ſign and the thing 

fignified, that is, of underſtanding the lan- 

. guage - whether of the eyes or cars. If the 
connection appears neceſſary between the ob- 
jects of ſight and touch, and not ſo between 
words and things, the reaſon is, becauſe ver- 


bal languages are particular; that of viſion is 
| unt- 


* 4 
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OE Ad from ah and practiſed 


through life: whence men are more apt to 


confound the ſign with the thing ſignified in 
one kind of language than! in the other. If 


e no eee coherence with . things 
ſuggeſted by them, is allowed to be a proof 


of the being and intelligence of him who ems 


ploys them, you have as much reaſon to think 
the univerſal agent, or God, ſpeaks to your 
eyes, as you can have for thinking any parti- 
cular perſon ſpeaks to your ears.—The com- 
pliment Cicero pays to an argument of Plato's 


in favour of the ſoul's immortality, may with 


more propriety perhaps be applied to this new. 
and ſubtle proof of the being of a God: 
Licet concurrant Plebeii omnes philoſophi- (fic enim 
ii qui a Platone, & Socrate, & ab ed familid 
diiſſident, appellandi videntur_) non modo nibil um- 
quam tam eleganter explicabunt, fed ne hoc quidem 
ipſum quam ſubtiliter concluſum fit, intelligent: 


Though all the vulgar philoſophers * N 17 


were to join their powers together, fo far from 
being able to imitate the elegance of this reaſoning, 


they will never have ſenſe nag to —_—_ 
. N 
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0 The Analiß.] The Biſhop's chief ob- 
to the doctrine of fluxions may box 


pe under theſe two heads: 


15 That the object (vin. uxions) was incon- 
ceiv able. 9 a 
u. That the arguments, brov ght to prove the 
truth of the fundamental N q were 
nen E 135 6 
1. It nad doit mid chat A tin the 
Jett with which quantities vary or are | 
N generated: and that they are as the momenta, 
or in the firſt | ction of the naſcent incre- 
ments. He objects, that he cannot form 2 any 
clear idea of theſe momenta or naſcent incre- 
ments, and ftill leſs ſo of the abſtracted velo- 
Cities of ſuch naſcent, imperfect entities: and 
elſewhere he inſiſts upon the impoſſibility of 
conceiving velocity without —_— or mo- 
i tion e time 1 12 * Rs 


e Aa (Ani PREALY 1 called 2 
fluxion of a fluxion, he calls it the velocity of 
a velocity, the incipient celerity of an inci- 
pient celerity, à naſcent augment of a naſcent 
augment ; and as ſuch, he pronounces the 
clear * of it to be impoſſible. Now 


3 bY 


aer 


if a ſecond fluxion be inconceivable, what are 


we to think of third, nde ms unions, 
and fo onward without end? N e t 


oy A neige b in the doctrine 


of fluxions is the rule for finding the momen- 


tum or fluxion of a product or power. of | 


this rule he found two demonſtrations in 


Newton's works : the firſt i iS in the 2d] lemma 


of the ſecond book of the Prineples, con- 
cernin ig which he obſerves,. that ſuch reaſoning 
4s this for demonſtration, nothing | but, the ob- 
curity of the fubjett « cou Id i have e encouraged 
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8 the gr eat at author, of th th e ede method to 


3 * * 
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put Upon His followers, and. oth ng but ar an 


e b 
implicit” deference to authority. cou Id move 


gol! £57 


we vett ene leer 
them to admit. 11 other, ee of 


this rufe i is f found 5 in x the 3 intrac luctign to New- 


125 IJ | Quadratures 'ES 3 to which the Biſhop, ob- 


ject cts in the fame peremptory Dez inſiſting 


that it is fallacious, h becauſe it. proceeds upon 
two contrary hypotheſes: for he ſays, when 
| the dne of theſe DIP ASS is made, the 

rſt 3 5 deſtroyed, and together with, it, all 


o V, 


| conſequences. derived -from, it $1 whereas the 


concluſion. is drawn fron 
nx fit 5 Iain $43 
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- Suppoſing theſe objections to be valid, he 
brings ſome heavy charges againſt the illuſ- 


trious author of the doctrine: That he placed 


his fluxions in various lights, and ſhifted his 
notions of them; that terms, Which ſhould 
be ſteadily uſed, were ambiguous; that he 
en variout 1 Fi: a eee Kc. MAPLE 
A WE 5 % Leong 

ral anſwe: A &fo von apppared. 

| of theſe, i v we ond Colſon? 5 2 — 
- then firſt ſubjoined. to an edition of Newton's 
fluxions, the principal were ſet forth by a 
gentleman who. concealed. himſelf. wager the 
eee, Philalethes Cantabrigienſis, but who 
is generally ſuppoſed to, be Dr. Jarin, and. by. 
Benjamin Robins, Eſq. The compat of this 
note will not permit us to do juſtiee to the 
anſwers of theſe two gentlemen: it is ſuffi 
cient to obſerve, that though they differed 
from each other about the meaning of ſome 


paſſages . in Newton's s writings, yet they vin VIN- 
dicated, to the entire ſatisfaction of the ma- 


thematical reader, the doctrine of fluxions 


againſt it by the Biſhop, Philalethes ver 
ſoon publiſhed a Lese to the author of the 
Analyſt, under the title of Geometry no Friend 


40 J Mall g. in which, after ſome ſharp ani- 


olg 1800 7 madverſions 


m all the objections that had heen advanced | 


titled A Defence of Free- thinking in Mathematics, 
declared himſelf ſtill of the ſame opinion, the 
arguments of his antagoniſt being futile, and 
| ſeveral — ee unanſwered, and 


ſtyled The ninute Mathematician'* or the Free- 


| thinker no juſt Thinker, wherein the defects of 


the firſt paper were ſupplied, the nature of 
fluxions of all orders explained in the cleareſt 
manner, and the former arguments repeated, 

illuſtrated, and cleared, from the objections 


the Biſhop had raiſed againſt * And here 


e e pgs ended. SF 


- Mr. Robins, Fu 05 year 173 Ly” publiſhed k his 


F 


anſwer, intitled 4 Diſcourſe concerning the Na- 
— and Certainty of Sir Jſaac Newton's Methods: 


' Fhixrrons; and of prime and ultimate Ratios, 


c proceeded on à different plan from Phila - 


lethes; - for, without taking any notice of the 


principles of the method of fluxions in ſuch 


2 „ as that it ſhould not even in ap- 


V 8 


nadverſions on his Lordſhip, he endeavours 

to point out to him his miſtakes, and anſwerz 
verndert. principal objections. The fol⸗ 
| lowing year (1735) the Biſhop, in a reply in- 


This drew from 5 
Philalethes * Beba wer in June 1735, 


Analyſt or his objections, he delivered the 


pearance be liable to theſe or any other ob- 

jections, his demonſtrations not yielding in 
accuracy to thoſe of the antient geometricians, 
ſo much celebrated on that my account. 


\ 


But whatever matter of reprehenſion ma- 
thematicians may find in this hoſtile attempt 
of our Biſhop, it muſt be acknowledged they 
have reaped no inconſiderable advantage from 
it, inaſmuch as it gave riſe to the*moſt com- 
plete Treatiſe. of Fluxions * that hath been yet. 
preſented to the public, in which the whole 
doctrine is delivered with more preciſion and 
fulneſs than ever was done before, or probably 
than ever would have been done, if no LANE: 

had been made _ it. 
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N @Q) By the Phe _ his | Neighbourkoad.) | 
One inſtance of his attention to his poor 
neighbours may deſerve relating. Cloyne is 

an Iriſh village ; it is not reaſonable therefore 
to expect much induſtry or ingenuity in the 

inhabitants. Yet whatever article of cloathing 
they could poſſibly manufacture there, the 
Biſhop would have from no other place; and 
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\ removed. from the preſs. pong = 
time 2 miſtake, which the reader it is hoped 
will the more readily pardon; as it ſubmits to 
his peruſal two entertaining letters of Biſhop 
Berkeley inſtead of one. In note (G) a letter 
dated Leghorn, May 1, 17 14, is inferted from 
3 Works, i * of the 3 which 


a 4 SER Naples, QA. 22, 177. 
4 1 Hows: nas had it in my thoughts to 
trouble you with a letter, but was diſ- 
couraged for want of ſomething that I could 
think worth ſending fifteen. hundred miles. 
Italy is fuch an exhauſted ſubject, that | 
dare ſay you would eaſily forgive my ſaying 
nothing of it; and the imagination of 2 
Poet is a thing fo nice and delicate, that it 
is no eaſy matter to find out images capable 
of giving pleaſure to one of the few, who 
5 (in any age) have come up to that character. 
L Jam 
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miles a wonderful variety: of hills, vales, 


; 4 | * - * * 4 ? ; 8. * | 
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I am nevertheleſs lately returned from an 
« iſlatid, where I paſſed three or four months; 


Which, were it ſet out in its true colours, 


might, njethlijks, }arapſe yoh afrecdhly 


enough for a minute or two. The illand 


© Jnarime is an epitome of the whole earth, 


containing within the compaſs of en 


ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and "ra 
mountains, all thrown together in a moſt 
romantic confuſion-. The air is in tlie 
© hotteſt ſeaſon conſtantly refreſhed by cool 
6 breezes from the ſea. - The vales produce 


COLES 


excellent wheat and Indian corn, but are 


moſtly covered with vineyards, intermixed 


vith fruit-trees ; beſides the common kinds, 


© .as cherries, apricots, peaches, &c. they pro- 


© duce oranges, limes, almends, pomegra- 
© nates, figs, water - melons, and many other 
fruits unknown to our climates, which lie 


« every where open to the paſſenger, The 
< hills are the greater part covered to the top 


with vines, forge with cheſnut groves, and 


g others with thickets of myrtlo and lentiſcus. 


©'The fields in the northern fide are diyided 


©by hedge- rows of myrtle. Several fountains 


and rivulets add to the beauty of this land- 


6 * which is * ſet off of _ va- 


1 I ner . 
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* riety.of ſome barren ſpots, Ind naked rocks. 
But that which crowns the ſcene is a large 
mountain, riſing out of the middle of the 


© Iſlands: (once a terrible Volcano, by the an- 


cients called Mons Epomeus); its lower 
parts are adernöd with vines and bther fruits: 


| 6 the middle affords paſture to flocks of goats 
and ſheep, and the top is a fandy pointed 
rock, from which you have the fineſt 
H Profpett--in in the world, ſurveying at one 
view, beſides ſeveral pleaſant iſlands lying 
© at your feet, a tract of Italy about three 
hundred miles in length; from the promon- 
5 tory of · Antium to the cape of Palinurus: 
© the greater part of which hath been ſang 
by Homer and Virgil, as making a conſider- 
able part of the travels and adventures of 


their two The iſlands Caprea; 


Prochyta, and Parthenope, together with 
© Cajeta;' Cume, Monte Miſeno, the habita- 


tions of Dirce, the Syrens, and the Læſtri- 


gones, the bay of Naples, the promontory 
of Minerva, and the whole Oimpagnia fe- 
© lice, make but a part of this noble land- 


F 2 


* ſeape} which would demand an imagination 


a8 warm, and numbers as flowing as your 
© own, to deſcribe it. The inhabitants of 


6 * thisdelicious iſle,” as they- -are without riches 
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< and follics that attend them; and were they 


but as muck ſtrangers to revenge, as they 


< are to avance and ambition, they might in 
< fatanſwer the poetical notions of the golden 


* age. But they have pot, as an alloy to 


* thar happinck, an ill habit of murdering 
une another on light offences, We had an 
< Inftance of this the ſecond night after our 

* arrival, a youth of eighteen being ſhat dead 


© by our door: and yet by the ſole ſecret of 
< minding oyr own buſinefs, we found a 


* living ſecurely among theſe dan- 
« gernus. people, Would you know how we 


| © paſs. the time at Naples? Our chief enter- 


arras, out of devotion; and (what is ſtill 
mare ſtrange) the ladies invite gentlemen, ts 
e 


6 rants, Naples. pal — little ee to re- 


5 commend: it heile the air and. fituation. 
Learning 


l a. —— 
* make fire-works almoſt every week, out of 
© devotion; the ſtreets are often hung with 
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NOTE s. 55 


0 Learning is in no very thriving ſtate here, 
< as indeed no. where elſe in Italy; however, 
< among many pretenders, ſome men of taſte 
are to be met with, A friend of mine told 
me not long fince, that being to viſit Salvini 
_ © at Florence, he found him reading your 
< Homer; he liked the notes extremely, and 
< could find no other fault with the verſion, 
but that he N it approached too near 
< y Wh as an — 
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